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REVEALING PICTURE— This cartoon, which appeared in The Johnson 
County Scout and Sun Newspapers in Kansas, appropriately told the 
story for most American homes on Thanksgiving Day. Families man- 
aged to squeeze in the annual turkey day dinner between (or during) 
the Nebraska-Oklahoma and Georgia-Georgia Tech football games. 
The nifty artwork was drawn by Joe Jahraus. 



NCAA Conventions 
Offiiiai Notice Mailed 

The Official Notice of the 66th Annual NCAA Convention was 
mailed December 1 to each member institution. 

The Convention will be held January 6-8 at the Diplomat 
Hotel in Hollywood, Fla. 

The Official Notice has an updated schedule of all Convention 
meetines and includes proposed amendments and review of 
interpretations. 

The 1972 Convention will be held Thursday through Saturday 
instead of following the usual Monday through Wednesday 

schedule. _ . . -i j 

Delegates Orientation Planned 

The new Convention format also will include a delegates 

orientation prior to the official 10 a.m. opening on Thursday, 

Jan. 6. 

"We believe the orientation will help make the Convention 
even more successful," said NCAA Assistant Executive Director 
Gene Duffy. 

The orientation is designed to explain the procedures of the 
Association and Convention to all delegates. 

"We encourage members to make sure they send in their 
reservation cards to the Diplomat Hotel," added Duffy. 

66th Annual Convention Dates 
American Association of 
College Baseball Coaches 
at Marco Polo Hotel January 3-5 

Continued on page 3 



VI Heisman 
Award! Goes 
To Sullivan 

Pat Sullivan, Auburn's sen- 
sational passing star, is the 
1971 Heisman Trophy winner. 

Sullivan received 1,.597 votes 
in the Downtown Athletic Club 
of New York's national poll of 
sports writers and sportscast- 
ers. 

Cornell fullback Ed Mari- 
naro was second with 1,44.^ 
votes, while Oklahoma half- 
back Greg Pruitt was third 
with 586 votes. Alabama half- 
back Johnny Musso and Penn 
State back Lydell iVlitchell 
rounded out the top five vote- 
getters with 365 and 251 points, 
respectively. 

The award, emblematic of 
college football's top player, 
was announced during half- 
time of the nationally tele- 
vised game between Georgia 
and Georgia Tech on Thanks- 
giving Day night. 

Sullivan has thrown 53 
touchdown passes and scored 
18 TDs rushing for a national 
record for touchdown respon- 
Continued on page 3 



To Play Off or Not to Play Off . . . That's the Question! 



By William A. Miller, Jr. 

Faculty Aihleiic Representative 
North Texas State University 

The upheaval in collegiate foot- 
ball in the NCAA ranks is genu- 
ine and deep. The future of "big- 
time" football is a persistent point 
of discussion and inquiry today. 

A forthcoming recommendation 
from a segment within the NCAA 
to limit football scholarships and 
aid athletes on a need basis only, 
could, at best, be a partial solu- 
tion to financial problems; possi- 
bly some schools would be bene- 
fited, some obviously would not. 

Recent statements by numerous 
outstanding coaches in major uni- 
versities throughout the land at- 
test to the fact that institutions 
that they represent would not wel- 
come limited scholarships based 
upon financial need. 

There has been some talk of a 
few "super" schools bolting the 
NCAA and forming a new super 
alliance. How many would this 
be? No one knows for sure, but I 
would suspect it would be the 
same 12 to 15 schools that appear 
on national television each year. 

These super schools should not 
be penalized for their greatness, 
but rather a greater number of 
other schools should be given a 
chance to challenge them and test 
their own achievement capability. 

The heart and soul of intercol- 
legiate football is competition. 
Great traditions have evolved 
over the years and these are ex- 
tremely important to individual 
institutions, alumni, and the na- 
tional tradition of excellence in 
competition. 

Rather than restrict major com- 
petitive programs let us broaden 
the base for major competition, by 
affording all schools who commit 
themselves to this program, with 
the opportunity of enjoying the 
rewards of success. Hence, pro- 
visions should be made that would 
enable all major schools, com- 
mitted to major competitive pro- 
grams, to pursue with equal op- 
portunity an earned national 
championship. 

Football is the only major inter- 
collegiate sport that does not pro- 
duce a true national champion. 




Bill Miller 

favors playoff 

There is no way to settle the 
dilemma of who is champion with 
our present set up in the NCAA. 

A national play-off system, sim- 
ilar to the one utilized in basket- 
ball, is needed in order to crown 
a legitimate champion. I am well 
aware of the arguments against a 
play-off system, but these are 
overshadowed by the benefits of 
the NCAA establishing an equal 
opportunity base in a play-off 
system. 

Growing Expense 

The general citizenry is increas- 
ingly mindful of hypocrisy in 
scheduling and the growing ex- 
pense of maintaining major com- 
petitive programs. Bowl games 
and rich television contracts have 
contributed to the narrowing down 
of "attractive teams" and have, 
along with the help of a consid- 
erable number of the nation's 
sports writers, produced mytho- 
logical champions. 

Rather than narrow down the 
possible participants for the prize 
let's broaden the base and leave it 
up to the individual conferences 
and participating independents to 
figure out how best they can get 
there. All of this, of course, would 
be under the approval and control 
of the NCAA. 

Continued on page 2 



Two Opinions 
On National 
Football Playoff 

One of the most often dis- 
cussed topics in collegiate ath- 
letics is the possibility of hav- 
ing a national playoff to deter- 
mine a college football cham- 
pion. 

The NCAA News decided to 
get the opinions of two college 
administrators on the pros and 
cons of having a national play- 
off. 

William A. Miller Jr., facul- 
ty athletic representative for 
North Texas State University, 
not only will tell why he favors 
a national playoff, he will re- 
veal a plan for establishing one. 

University of Tennessee Ath- 
letic Director Bob Woodruff 
will describe his opposition to 
a national collegiate football 
championship playoff. 

Regardless of which side you 
take, the News believes the 
two articles provide some in- 
teresting views. 



USWF Plans 
To Meet 
With AWA 

The United States Wrestling 
Federation has invited the Am- 
ateur Wrestling Association to 
join with it to form a single pur- 
pose organization for internation- 
al representation of U.S. wres- 
tling. 

Wallace T. Johnson, president 
of the USWF, has asked the AWA 
to attend a December 12 meeting 
in Chicago to discuss the possibil- 
ity of forming the organization. 

The USWF and AWA would 
have equal representation in the 
organization. 

The new organization then 
would apply to FILA (Federation 
Internationale de Lutte Amateur) 
to be recognized as this country's 
international representative in 
wrestling. 



By Bob Woodruff 

Director of Athletics 
University of Tennessee 

My opposition to the proposed 
play-off series for a national col- 
legiate football championship is 
based on a number of considera- 
tions. 

First, here at the University of 
Tennessee there would be a very 
serious conflict in the academic 
area should our team be fortunate 
enough to qualify. Because of our 
fall quarter final examination 
schedule, it would require special 
examinations schedules for us to 
be able to work more than one 
football game in during the holi- 
day period of mid-December 
through the first of January, 

Also, there is the matter of the 
mechanics of the play-off series. 
With so many good football teams 
around, it would be very difficult 
for anyone to say just who should 
qualify for the play-offs and who 
shouldn't. 

The severity of regular season 
schedules would have to be taken 
into consideration; an 8-2 team 
playing a strong schedule might 
be better than a 10-0 team play- 
ing a weak schedule, but it would 
be an impossible thing to prove. 

It would seem to me that it 
would be most difficult to reduce 
the number of teams eligible for 
a national championship to eight 
by arbitrary action. And yet, be- 
cause of the time involved, the 
play-off field could not be any 
larger than eight. We might end 
up with a national champion that 
was no more deserving of the title 
than the so-called mythical cham- 
pions now selected by wire service 
polls. 

Hardship on Bowls 

There seems to me to be no 
doubt that the play-offs would 
work a hardship on our old 
friends, the bowls. A national 
championship series would un- 
doubtedly take the edge off these 
traditional games, to the extent 
that many of them would die 
from lack of interest. The bowls 
have done too much for college 
football to be repaid in that man- 
ner. 

Another factor to be considered 




Bob Woodruff 

opposed to playoff 

is the length of the season for 
teams involved in the play-offs. A 
10-game or an 11-game schedule 
is gruelling enough for a boy 
whose first responsibility is to 
achieve success in the classroom. 
To add an additional two, or three 
games, I feel, would be excessive. 

Even professional players com- 
plain about the length of the sea- 
son as being mentally and phy- 
sically exhausting. Keep in mind 
that with the pros, football is a 
fulltime occupation, not an extra- 
curricular activity to be fitted 
into an academic schedule. 

Biggest Factor 

Finally the biggest unscheduled 
factor against the playoff is the 
need for sectionalism, so that 
alumni and friends of College 
Team A will argue and believe 
with great pride and devotion 
that their team which had a great 
record was just as good as, if not 
superior to, another great College 
Team B in another conference. 

Why Tennesseans by the thou- 
sands will argue that the Vols' 
great 1938 team would have de- 
feated the Rose Bowl team, also 
Notre Dame and the Sugar Bowl 
Champions alike. 

I am sure glad we didn't find 
out because I played on that team 
and, as a player I know one post 
season game is enough! Football 
is not like basketball or track 
and cannot be played every other 
day. 



The Editor's View 



Questions Surrounding 1971-72 
College Basketball Season 



Then! art" many ((ucstions sun'ouiidinK 
the l!)71-72 collegiate ba.sketball season. 

Two, howevcf, stand aliove all others just 
like North Carolina State's 7-4 Tom Rurle- 
son does on the basketball court. 

Actually, the reference to Burleson is er- 
|-oneous. Even at 7-4, the North Carolina 
Stale yiant won't stand above everyone, "^l^oni 
lijrures to have ph^nty of company up in the 
hi^h stratosphere this season. 

In fad, lhat leads to another question. 
Will IJurleson and the other seven-footers 
take command of the {jame in 15)71-72? 

'I'he Nos. 1 and 2 questions, which prob- 
ably won't be answered until the March 2')- 
25 National Championships at the Los An- 
f^eles Sports Arc.'iia, are: 

(1) Will UCLA's remarkable dominatitm 
end ? 

(2) Will this be The Year of the Sopho- 
more ■/ 

It's Annual Question for Bruins 

'J'he No. 1 (juestion has become an annual 
one. The Hruins have w(m live straight and 
seven of the last eij^ht NCAA titles. 

Coach John Wooden has only one starter 
(jjuard Henry Ribby) returning-, but no one 
is underestimating the >5ruins. 

One ol' the reasons is a hig sophomore 
named Kill Walton. Walton i.s small in com- 
parison to Burleson at ()-l()'/>. Still, he's ifot 
everyone talking;- at Wt.'stwood. 

Even Wooden is excited about the "new" 
Bruins. 

With Walton's retKiunding- and quick re- 
lease (m the break. Wooden expects to have 
"potentially the best fast break I've ever 
had at UCLA." 

That statement should cause some iin- 
easiness at Ohio State, Noi'th Carolina, Mar- 
quette, antl Maryland, not to mention cross 
town at the University of Southern ('ali- 
roriiia. 

'T'\ e had players who fulfilled at least one 
of those retiuirements (defensive rebound- 
Iiijj: and quick release of ball on fast break)" 
savs Wooden, "but nobody who did both as 
we!) as Bill." 

Wooden knows better than anyone the h'lg 
job ahead of the younjj: Bruins, and he's not 
complainin)^. 

"We have talent and I would rather have 



talent without experience than experience 
without talent," Wooden said. 

Highly publicized sophomores certaiidy 
aren't new, but many claim this season's 
crop definitely is championship caliber . . . 
and right now ! 

Ijeading the way is Maryland's 6-11 Tom 
McMillen, the most heralded prep basket- 
baller since Lew Alcindor. 

Many Talented Sophomores 

Among the other talented sophomores be- 
sides Burleson, McMillen, and Walton are 
North Carolina's 6-8 Bobby Jones ; Hous- 
ton's 6-!) Dwight Jones; USC's 6-8 Bruce 
('lark; McMillen's seven-foot teammate 
Mark (Jartwright; Providence's G-i) Marvin 
Barnes; New Mexico State's seven-foot Ro- 
land Grant; Florida State's 6-11 Lawrence 
McCray ; St. Bonavcnture's 6-9 Glenn Price ; 
Jacksonville's seven-foot Dave Brent ; and 
Marciuette's 6-9 Larry McNeill. 

"It should be a very good year. I don't 
think we'll play in front of too many empty 
seats," saiil Marcpiettt; coach Al McGuire. 

McGuire was talking about his potent Mar- 
quette team, but his comment summarizes 
the pre season feeling of all college basket- 
ball. 

★ * * 

SPINNING THE WHEEL The 1971 

regular season t'ootl)all windup was unprece- 
dented. Never had four undefeated and un- 
tied teams (Oklahoma-Nebraska and Au- 
burn-Alabama) played each other that late 
in the season . . . 

In a recent issue we asked if any football 
team could top Wayne State's self -acclaimed 
record for having 21 of its 60 varsity play- 
ers serve as high school captains. Well, 
there's a new unofficial record. Harvard Uni- 
versity reports 45 of its 82 players served 
as high school captains. . . . 

A new sports l)ook, "Coaching Today's 
Athlete: A Ecjotball Textbook" co-authored 
Ijy Stanford coaches John Kalston and Mike 
White, is now a\'ailable. All major aspects of 
football are covered. There's even one chap- 
ter by Mrs. Ilalston about the many ways a 
coach's wife can h(;]p her husband . . . The 
eight teams participating in the December 
11 College Division I Regional Bowls have a 
combined record of 67-8-3, which is a win- 
ning poi'centage of .900. 



Elsewhere in Education 



Total Enrollment Increases at Colleges 

Total (■nrollrnfiit Lit cuHcgCii and univr-rsitit's this 
tall is nino iiiilliiin, an iiicrnasc of about five per 
cent ovt-r |;i.st .year, actorrling to the annual survey 
by GLUirinri c;. Parker, vieo-iirovnst for admis.sions 
;iiid recoKi.s at the University of Ciiieinnati. 

In rclcasiiiB survey data, Parker said his forcca.st 
rellects early reports from 520 coUegi-s and univer- 
sities. Other liiffhliyhts of his report, which ap- 
peared in a recent American Council on Eduratioii 
puhlicatiun: 

• Indications arc tliat part-time ernolhnent.s may 
lie down noticeably, rcllecting' depressed economic 
conditions and ri.siiiK tuition rates. P\ill-timc en- 
lollment continued to show increases, liowever, in 
ijp[)er divi,><ioM clas'.srs, in profe.ssional .schooi.s, and 
ill two-,vear colleges. 

• Of n unitary state university systems sur- 
ve,yed, only one showed a decrease and ten had in- 
creases. Ol 41 other large public universities, four 
liad decreases, seven reported no change, and ;iO 
registered increases. 

• The 102 multi-purpose institutions counted 20 
decreases, 19 with no change, and R3 increases in 
full-time students. In 19 large private universities, 
theic were four decreases, eiglit with no change, 
and seven increa.ses. 

• Among 29:3 arts and sciences colleges, there 
were 124 with decreases, 49 no changes, and only 
121) increases. In 22 technological schools, there 
weie nine decreases, five no changes, and eight in- 
creases. In l.'i teachers colleges, there were eight 
decreases and seven increases. In all. .'i2(J schools 
sliowed 173 decreases, 95 no changes, and 'Ili'Z in- 
creases. 



• Of ^20 colleges reporting freshmen, there were 
21G decreases, 109 no changes, and la.^i increases. 
The 11 unitary systems had six decreases and five 
increases, and the large public group of 41 reported 
IG decreases, seven no changes, and 18 increases. 
The 19 large private schools had four decreases, six 
with no change, and nine increases. 

• Multi-purpose institutions, 102 in all, counted 
34 decreases, 27 no changes, and 41 increases in 
frcshirien. The greatest movement appeared in the 
2,9;3 reporting arts and sciences colleges, with 12fi 
decreases, 51 no changes, and IIG increases, but 
there were 3H schools with decreases of more than 
IT) per cent. Technological schools showed 11 de- 
creases, nine no changes, and only two increases 
111 teacliers colleges, there were 12 decreases, three 
no changes, and no increases. 

• Of 1^)9 women's colleges reporting this year. 28 
had decreases, 10 no change, and 21 increases For 
the 38 men's colleges listed, 12 had decreases, 12 no 
change, and 14 increases. 

Political Students Get Unique Opportunity 

Students at Towson State College in Maryland 
interesterl in a political career now have a unique 
opportunity to work closely with local politicians 
as part of their academic programs. 

Through the Curriculum for Political Leader- 
ship, a national program designed to hridge the 
gap between the theory of political texts and the 
actual political process, five or more Towson juniors 
will be placed in the offices of city and county 
councilmen. 

The students will serve as aides to the.se officials. 
Each intern will receive course credit and a 
small grant for his work. 



'Outstanding Lineman' 
To Get Lombardi A ward 

College football's "Outstanding Lineman" for the 1971 season 
will bo honored January 14, 1972, at the second annual Vince 
Liombardi Award Dinner at the Astroworld Hotel in Hou.ston, 
Texas. 

The Lombardi Award, sponsored by the Rotary Club of Hous- 
ton, will go to the player voted mo.st outstanding by a .select 
committee of 58 coaches and sports writers from throughout 
the country. 

Recipient of the first Lombardi Award was Jim Stillwagon 
of Ohio State. 

The Lombardi Award is an unique award for an offensive or 
defensive lineman. The award is a 4.'i-pound mounted block of 
granite symbolizing self-discipline, the trademark of the Lom- 
bardi style of football. Lombardi's first fame was as a member 
of the Fordliam line, which was called "Seven Blocks of Gran- 
ite." 

Proceeds from the .$100 per per.s(m dinner go to support the 
American Cancer Society's research program. 

Leon Jaworski, President of the American Bar Association, 
is Honorary Chairman o£ the second Lombardi Award. Gail 
Whitcomb is General Chairman. 



From the Sidelines... 





Cal State Los Angeles coach i'oHtsT Anukhson, reviewing one of his 
team's losses this sea.son : "We played a 4-H game — hitless, hapless, 
harmless and helpless." 

Comedian Bon lloet; on Nebraska's .lohnny Rodgers: "He weaves 
like Phil Harris and runs like Bing Crosb.y to the bank." 

.loHN Ralston, on how he feels about Stanford's chances against 
Michigan in the Rose Bowl: "1 suppose they'll make Michigan a huge 
favorite. I've got to believe that they are a very special team. That's 
the way 1 looked at Ohio State last year. But being a heavy underdog 
brings out the best in our team." 

At SMLI's annual clinic for kids, one youngster was particularly im- 
pressive in the catching, blocking, kicking and passing competition. 
"Who's the kid with the long hair, lie's great," said one of the boys 
watching the action. "He," however, turned out to be Robin Fry, the 
10-year-old daughter of SMI! coach Hayden Fry. 

Governor Dalk Bumpers of Arkansas, commenting on President 
Nixon's statement lliat Razorback quarterback Joe Ferguson "looked 
like a Hei.sman Trophy winner": "It seems to me lie .said the same 
thing to Governor David Hall of Oklahoma about Greg Pruitt." 

More from Stanford's Ralston: "I think most of us had fun beat- 
ing Ohio State in the Rose Bowl last Jamiar.y. People who oppo.se fool- 
ball never seem to under,stand that sports and academics can run haiid- 
in-hand. Strength of mind and Ijody are nut inutuall.v exclusive. They 
are compatible. As the football coach, 1 think of Stanford as the Ohio 
State of the West." 

Louisville's 5-.5 junior tailback Howard Stkvkns, explaining how 
he acquired his elusive squirting and lateral moves: "I learned them 
by .jumping away from cars when I was a kid in Harrisonburg. 
Virginia." 

Grid Playoff Proposal 



Cimtmncd 

We should make university 
football a separate and distinct di- 
vision, and let the college division 
schools regulate themselves ac- 
cording to the best interests of 
tlicir own jirogram. 

Settle on Field 

The who's No. 1 mania must be 
settled on the field, and I am pro- 
posing a brief and non-detailed 
outline of a possible University 
Division Championship Play-off 
system . 

Schools designated "major" by 
the NCAA would be eligible to 
l;articipate for the championship 
either through their conferences 
or as an independent. 

The winners of the recognized 
major confcrence.s — Ivy, South- 
east, Southern, Big Ten, Atlantic 
Coast, Mid-American, Big Kight, 
Western Athletic, Southwest, Mis- 
souri Valley, Pacific Coa.st Ath- 
letic would be joined by four 



jrotn pnge 1 

major independents in 



first 



round Ifi game play-off. 

These first games would be 
schechiled on a regional basis, 
thus cutting down travel expense 
and building upon natural rival- 
ries. 

Sites and dates would have to 
be worked out and the quarter- 
finals, semifinals, and finals could 
all be concluded by .January 1. 
Already existing bowl sites could 
be used on a regional and rotating 
basis. The championship game 
would then take on the same im- 
portance as the pros' Super Bowl 
game. 

The NCAA has a competitive 
program but it is not yet very 
democratic. Intercollegiate foot- 
ball should not be reduced or re- 
stricted, but more schools should 
be .given a chance to participate 
in the television program and an 
eventual shot at the national 
championship. 
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They're Off and Running in NCAA Cross Country Championships 



The huge field in the 1971 NCAA Cross Country Championships takes off at the start of the race at Fox Den Country Club in Knoxville, Tenn. The University of Tennessee was 
host for the event. See story on page four. Photos on the Championships are courtesy of the Knoxville Nev/s-Sentinel. 



DePauw Football Mayer 
Tells About last Game' 



John McDonough, a senior 
English composition major at 
DePauw University, was a 
starting flanker back on the 
Tiger football team this sea- 
son. 

He played his final game 
for DePauw on Saturday, No- 
vember 13, and he was asked 
to describe his feelings about 
the game. 

Here is McDonough's final 
chapter of his college foot- 
ball career: 

By John McDonough 

DePauw University 

I've often wondered what it 
would be like to play the last 
football game of my life. Even 
when I was younger, 1 thought 
about the last game and where 
my career would end. Dreams had 
me playing for the Chicago Bears 
in a game against the Green Bay 
Packers. 

Reality had me playing for a 
small college somewhere. Well, 
that somewhere became DePauw 
University and no longer do I 
need to wonder about the last 
game. It will arrive this Saturday. 

Difficult to Imagine 

It is very difficult to imagine 
that 12 years of football will end 
this weekend. It will end with the 
ringing of a 350 pound, bronze 
bell, the Monon Bell, which sym- 
bolizes the annual gridiron clash 
between DePauw University and 
Wabash College. The Bell will not 
only toll for the winner of the 
contest, but also for the senior 
players in their final game. 

But before the ringing of the 
Bell and the final 60 minutes of 
play, there will be many thoughts 
which will enter my mind. Some 
will be nostalgic, remembering 
the wins over the losses, the great 
moments over the disappoint- 
ments, and the might have beens 
over what was. 

More important will be the 
thoughts which realize what foot- 
ball has done for me, how it has 
affected my life, and why it means 
more to me than a Saturday after- 
noon clash, a halftime show, and 
a roaring crowd. 

Football is more to me than 
just a "game." I've often been 
told that I take football too seri- 
ously and that I should realize it 
is only a game. 

But when you consider all of 
the factors involved as the num- 
ber of hours, the sweat, the re- 
wards, the frustrations, the friend- 
ships, and the attitudes, football 
becomes more. It became a part 
of my life. 

It has given me a courage to 
pursue the challenges of life and 
the will to never give up. It has 
enabled me to better understand 
many situations off the field as 
well as on the field. 

Coach Tom Mont often said, 
"football will be one of the most 



rewarding experiences of your 
life." For me, football has been 
more than rewarding. 

So, with thc.se thoughts in my 
mind, along with the hope of final 
victory, I will enter Saturday's 
game: the oldest continuous ri- 
valry west of the AUeghenies. 

But, unlike the continuance of 
these games, I am much less per- 
manent and 1 will have to move 
on to other things after Novem- 
ber 13, 1971. 

Nine Teams 
Given IVIajor 
Classification 

Nine colleges have been reclas- 
sified to University Division status 
statistically for the 1971-72 bas- 
ketball season. 

They are Big Sky Conference 
members Boise State and North- 
ern Arizona; Conference of Mid- 
western Universities members 
Ball State, Indiana State and Illi- 
nois State; Southland Conference 
member Southwestern Louisiana; 
and independents Oral Roberts, 
South Alabama and Stetson. 

Statistical Purposes 

This reclassification for statis- 
tics purposes raises the number of 
major-college basketball teams to 
210. The remaining 471 basket- 
ball-playing members of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion are classified College Divi- 
sion. 

Statistics classification for bas- 
ketball depends primarily on 
strength of schedule. A major 
team is one that plays approxi- 
mately half its games against ma- 
jor opponents for at least two 
consecutive seasons. 

Members of the seven-man 
NCAA Basketball Statistics and 
Classification Committee, who 
voted the nine new majors are 
Jeff Prugh, Los Angeles Times; 
Steve Guback, Washington Star; 
Wiles Hallock, Pacific-8 Confer- 
ence; Ax Bundgaard, St. Olaf Col- 
lege; Bill Young, University of 
Wyoming; Tom Hansen, NCAA; 
and chairman Larry Klein, Na- 
tional Collegiate Sports Services. 

Heisman Award 

Continued from page 1 
sibility at 71. The senior quar- 
terback is third in the nation in 
total career offense and eighth 
in pass completions. 

Sullivan is an outstanding stu- 
dent with a B-plus average. He 
is majoring in business adminis- 
tration at Auburn. He is married 
and the father of a 14-month-old 
daughter. 




Family 
Picture 



This family picture of the Majors was taken about 10 years ago. 
Seated, left to right: Bobby, Shirley Ann, Coach Majors, Mrs. Majors, 
Mary Lynn (John's wife), and standing, left to right: Larry, Joe 
Bill, and John. 



Majors' Era Ending in South 



An era will end at the University of Tennessee's 
Neyland Stadium on Saturday, December 4. 

On that day, the last of the famous football- 
playing Majors brothers, Bobby, closes out an 18- 
year drama in Tennessee's regular sea.son finale 
against Penn State. 

Actually, the drama will be extended two weeks 
when Tennessee plays in the Liberty Bowl, Dec. 18. 

It was in 1953 that Shirley Majors, then the coach 
at little Huntland High School, sent his first son, 
Johnny, off to the football wars. Since that time, 
the name Majors has become a legend in Southern 
football. 

The Majors family was loaded with football 
talent. The Majors drama started with Johnny, who 
became an All-America tailback at Tennessee in 
1956. Bobby, today's star, was only six at the time. 

Then there was Joe, a quarterback at Florida 
State. And when Bobby was II, brother Bill was a 
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tailback at Tennessee. He died in a tragic car-train 
crash five years later. Larry played tailback for 
the head of the Majors household, who by this time 
was head football coach at the University of the 
South (Sewanee). 

Bobby, probably the best all-round athlete of the 
five, is a virtual cinch for All-America honors this 
year. 

No less an authority than Bud Wilkinson, the 
ex-Oklahoma coach who now mans a microphone 
on ABC's college football telecasts, has put the 
stamp of greatness on Bobby Majors. 

"I haven't seen him play a lot," Wilkinson said 
following the Vols' 10-9 loss to Auburn last month, 
"but from what I've seen he's got to be one of the 
best who ever played football. 

"Majors could play any position. I could see him 
at tight end, as a pass catcher or at any position 
in the backfield. He's amazing when it comes to 
returning punts. Me is one of the great players." 

Majors was envisioned as a great offensive back- 
field star when he came to Tennessee. He played 
wingback as a sophomore but his great natural 
athletic ability dictated that he switch to defense 
after that season. 

Switched to Defense 

Bill Battle, taking over as Vol head coach, de- 
cided that Majors' vast talents could best be utilized 
at safety. Vol fans quickly forgot what was con- 
sidered a "questionable move" once Majors lined 
up with the defense for the first time against SMU. 

Majors made six unassisted tackles (two pre- 
venting touchdowns), was in on five other tackles 
and intercepted two of SMU star Chuck Hixson's 
passes. "It was simply a case of too much Majors," 
Hixson said after the 28-3 loss to Tennessee. 

"Bobby has a knack for being at the right place 
at the right time," claims Battle. "He has super 
skills as a punt returner. The biggest compliment 
to him is that passers seldom throw into his zone. 
They learned their lesson last year." 

Bobby wants to play professional football and 
then follow his father niid brothers into coaching. 
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In Cross Country 



Prefontaine, Oregon 
Win Championships 



Oregon's Steve Prefontaine won 
his second straight individual title 
in leading the Ducks to an easy 
win in the 1971 NCAA Cross 
Country Championships at Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Prefontaine recorded a 20-yard 
victory over iVIinnesota's Garry 
B]orklund as Oregon scored 83 
points to finish 39 points ahead 
nf Washington State (122). 

Ironically, Washinston State 
had defeated Oreson in both the 
Northern Division and Pacific-8 
championships prior to the NCAA 
Championships. 

Prefontaine covered the 6-mile 
course at Fox Den Country Club 
in 29:14, with Bjorklund second 
in 29:21. 

"It gets harder every year," 
said Oregon's brilliant junior run- 
ner, "The competition gets keener 
all the time." 

Prefontaine finished third as a 
freshman in 1969. Last year he 
set a record of 28:00.2 in winning 
the individual Championship at 
William and Mary College in 
Williamsburg, Va. 

However, Oregon lost the 1970 
team title to Villanova after it 
appeared the Ducks had posted a 
triumph. A film check upheld a 
Villanova protest over placement 
of one of its runners and, as a re- 
sult, Oregon finished second with 
88 points to the Wi'dcats' 87. 

Villanova placed fourth this 
year with 161 points. 

Pennsylvania slipped into third 



place with 158 points, while East 
Tennessee State used Cornelius 
Cusack's and Eddie Leddy's sev- 
enth and eighth place finishes to 
place fifth with 193 points. 

Mike Slack, the College Divi- 
sion champion from North Da- 
kota State, was third in 29:36; 
Washington State's Dan Murray 
fourth in 29:37; Brigham Young's 
Richard Reid fifth in 29:30; and 
Northern Arizona's Richard Sli- 
ney sixth in 29:47. 

Cusack and Leddy, East Ten- 
nessee State's fine runners, were 
clocked in identical times of 29:51 
for their seventh and eighth place 
finishes. 

Oregon's great depth paid oft 
with Randall James (19th), Pat 
Tyson (31st), Mike Long (35th) 
and Rick Ritchie (48th) support- 
ing Prefontaine's victory. 

Walsh 25th 

Villanova's Donal Walsh, who 
finished second to Prefontaine 
last year, was 25th, while Marty 
Liquori — a ninth place finisher in 
1970— was 30th. David Wright's 
15th place finish was the leading 
performance for Villanova. 

The race was held in windy 35- 
degree weather. Out of the 302 
individual runners starting, 287 
finished. 

The University of Tennessee, 
the host institution for the event, 
reported 31 complete teams en- 
tered the 33rd annual Champion- 
ships. There were 92 institutions 
represented, however. 





LOOK OF FEAR— Elizabethtown College goalie Jerry Reigel stares 
with fear as he watches ball head toward the net in game with 
Williams College. The shot was no good, however. 



CD Cross Country Title 
To CttI State Fullerton 



FRIENDLY RIVALS — Winner Steve Prefontaine of Oregon, left, and 
runner-up Garry Bjorklund of Minnesota congratulate each other after 
their duel in the NCAA Cross Country Championships. 



Results of Cross Country Championships 



University Division 



Top 25 Finishers 

1 Steve Prefontaine, Oregon . .29:14 
2. Garry Bjorklund, 

Minnesota 29:21 

.■i. Mike Slack, 

North Dakota State .29:36 

4. Dan Murray, 

Washington State 29:37 

.") Richard Held. 

Brigham Young 29:30 

6. Richard .Sliney, 

Northern Arizona 29:47 

7. Cornelius Cusack, 

East Tennessee State 29:51 

5. Eddie Leddy, 

East Tennessee State 29:51 

9 Richard Cross, Illinois 29:55 

10. Jerome Howe, 

Kansas State 29:59 

II Hector Ortiz, 

Western Kentucky :iU:02 

12. Davis Wottle, 

Bowling Green .30:06 

13. Charles Boatwright. 

Oklahoma State 30:07 

U.Steven Kelley, Indiana 30:08 

l.",. David Wright, Villanova .. .30:09 

16. James Kresci, 

Murray State 30:10 

17. John Cass, 

Cal State Fullerton 30:12 

IX. David Merrick, 

Pennsylvania 30:14 



19. Randall James, Oregon 3U:15 

20. Greg Fredericks, 

Penn State 30:1G 

21. Jeff Lough, Cal State L.A . .30:17 

22. Daniel Moynlhan, Tufts 30:19 

23. Dennis Spach. Air Force . ..30:21 
24 Robert Scharnkc, 

Wisconsin .30:21 

25. Donal Walsh. Villanova 30:27 

Team Scores 

1 Oregon 83; 2. Washington State 
122; 3. Pennsylvania 158; 4. Villanova 
161; 5. East Tennessee State 193; 6. 
Kansas State 215; 7, Bowling Green 
226; 8 Penn State 269; 9. Northern 
Arizona 294:10. Cal State Long Beach 
323; 

11. Miami (O.) 367; 12. Duke 377; 13. 
Michigan State 383; 14. Wichita State 
395; 15 Cornell 397, 16. Indiana 401; 
17. William & Mary 407: 18 Ball State 
444; 19. American 448; 20. Murray 
State 475; 

21. Tennessee 478; 22. Kentucky 48K; 
23. Air Force 529; 24. Princeton 590; 
25. North Carolina 598; 26. Colorado 
662; 27 Providence 667; 28. Texas 693; 
29. Florida 706; 30. Southwestern Lou- 
isiana 742. 

College Division 

Top 25 Finishers 

1. Mike Slack, 

North Dakota State 24:19 



California State College at Ful- 
lerton and Mike Slack of North 
Dakota State came away winners 
in the 1971 NCAA College Divi- 
sion Cross Country Champion- 
ships at Wheaton, 111. 

Fullerton, capturing three of 
the top five individual places, won 
the team championship with 47 
points, a 34-point victory over 
runner-up North Dakota State 
(81). 

Record Time 

Slack, however, took the indi- 
vidual crown as the Bisons' ju- 
nior star romped to a record- 
breaking 24:19 win over the Chi- 
cago Country Club's five-mile 
course. 

Slack dethroned Fullerton's 
Mark Covert, who placed third. 
Tim Tubb of Fullerton was sec- 
ond in 24:34, while the Titans' 
John Cass placed fifth as the Cali- 



2. Tim Tubb. Fullerton 24:34 

3. Mark Covert, Fullerton 24:38 

4. Daniel Moynihan, Tufts 24:40 

5. John Casso, Fullerton 24:48 

6. David Kampa, 

North Dakota State 24:52 

7. Randy Lussenden, 

North Dakota State 24:54 

8. Steve Podgajny, Loekhaven . .24:56 

9. Chris Hoffman, Fullerton 24:57 

10. Charles Duggan, 

Springfield 24:57 

11. Steven Parker, 

Southeast Missouri State ...24:58 

12. Noel Hitchcock, 

Sacramento State 24:59 

13. Terry Furst, East Michigan ..25:00 

14. Wayne Saunders, U.I.C.C .... 25:01 

15. Bob Kauft'man, 

Southeast Missouri State .25:04 

16. Ronald Lancaster, E ICC. ...25:07 

17. Paul Cameron. Grove City 25:08 

18. Rich Twedt, N. Iowa 2.';:09 

19. Thomas NoUander, 

E. Mich 25:11 

20. Bruce Goebel, 

North Dakota State 25:14 

21. Keith Happ, Luther 25:16 

22. Richard Bowerman, 

Wabash 25:19 

23. Joseph McNulty. 

Middlebury 25:23 

24. Larry Swanson, North Park ..25:23 

25. Roger Spee, Mankato . . 25:24 



fornians' depth proved too much. 
Fullerton's Chris Hoffman was 
ninth, giving the Titans four 
runners in the top 10. 

North Dakota State's David 
Kampa and Randy Lussenden 
finished sixth and seventh, re- 
spectively. 

Daniel Moynihan of Tufts was 
fourth, while Steve Podgajny of 
Lockhaven was eighth and Spring- 
field's Charles Duggan took 10th 
to complete the top 10. 

More than 400 runners, repre- 
senting 98 institutions, competed 
in the Championships, which were 
held in windy 60-degree weather. 

Trailing Fullerton and North 
Dakota State in the team scoring 
were Eastern Michigan (109), 
South Dakota State (166), and 
Eastern Illinois (238). Eastern 
Michigan was the defending 
champion of the 13th annual 
Championships. 



Team Scores 

I. Cal State Fullerton 47, 2. North 
Dakota State 81; 3. Eastern Michigan 
109; 4. South Dakota State 166; 5. East- 
ern Illinois 238; 6. Northern Iowa 289; 
7. Southeast Missouri State 344; 8 Ash- 
land 353, 9. Augustana 372; 10. Luther 
405; 

II. Mankato State 408; 12. Baldwin 
Wallace 418; 13. St. Olaf 431; 14. UC 
Davis 439; 15 Marietta 494; IB. St. 
Cloud 515; 17 Valparaiso 528; 18 
Mount Union 542; 19 Grove City 564; 
20. Minnesota. Duluth 644; 

21. Akron 660; 22. NYSU, Albany 
675; 23. Michigan Tech 684; 24. Millcrs- 
ville State 701; 25. North Central 719; 
26. Hope 753, 27. Hamilton 759: 28. 
Wayne State 764; 29. NYSU, Fredonia 
793; 30. St. John's 796; 

31 Kalamazoo 809; 32. Alma 811; 33. 
MacAlester 811; 34. Western Illinois 
837; 35. UI Chicago Circle 940; 36. 
Nebraska Wesleyan 970: 37. Bridge- 
water 982; 38. Cleveland 986: 39. North 
Park 990; 40. Case Western 1000; 

41. S. Florida 1021; 42. Wheaton 
1061: 43. Rochester Inst 1110; 44. De- 
Pauw 1118; 45. Grinnell 1128; 46. Adri- 
an 113B; 47. Roanoke 1261: 48. S. Illi- 
nois 1274, 49. U Chicago 1352; 50. Con- 
cordia 1362; and 51. Illinois Benedic- 
tine 1364. 



CD Soccer Titles 

Chico State^ 
Brockport^ 
Wheaton Win 

Chico State College used Mark 
Stahl's 35-yard shot with only 
2:41 remaining to edge Cal State 
Fullerton, 3-2, and give the Wild- 
cats their second straight Pacific 
Coast Regional College Division 
Soccer Championship. 

Fullerton, a 1-0 loser to Chico 
in four overtimes in the 1970 
championships, had used the out- 
standing play of Alfardo Maran 
to hold the upper hand in the 
1971 title game. 

However, Chico pulled even at 
2-2 on Otey Cannon's goal, then 
used Stahl's kick for the winning 
margin in the come-from-behind 
victory. 

Maran scored two goals in Ful- 
lerton's 4-0 triumph over UC 
Davis, while Cannon tallied six 
goals to lead Chico to an 8-1 
romp over Seattle Pacific in the 
semifinals. 

PACIFIC COAST RECIONALS 
Semifinals 

Chico State 8, Seattle Pacific 1 
Cal St. Fullerton 4, UC Davis 0 

Censelalien Came 
•Seattle Pacific declared winner 

Championihip Came 
Chico State 3, Cal St. Fullerton 2 

•UC Davis withdrew from compe- 
tition. 

The State University of New 
York at Brockport defeated Wil 
liams College 1-0 to win the 
NCAA College Division Atlantic 
Coast Regional Soccer Champion- 
ship for the second year in a row. 

Playing at Elizabethtown Col- 
lege, the Golden Eagles scored the 
only goal of the championship 
game in the last two minutes of 
play, when freshman Kevin Gan- 
non took a rebound oft the Wil- 
liams goalie, who was about eight 
yards out, and pushed the ball in. 

In preliminary action, Coach 
Bill Hughes' Golden Eagles had 
defeated Tufts University 3-1 and 
Williams edged Elizabethtown 3-2 
in suddden death overtime. 

In the consolation g^ame. Tufts 
defeated Elizabethtown 1-0. 

John Moore was named the 
Outstanding Offensive Flayer and 
Andrew Bittson the Outstanding 
Defensive Player. 

ATLANTIC COAST RECIONALS 

semifinals 

Brockport 3, Tufts I 

Williams 3, Elizabethtown 2 (OT) 

Consolation Came 
Tufts, 1, Elizabethtown 0 

Championship Game 
Brockport 1, Williams 0 

All-Tournament Team 

Goalie — John Loeffler. Williams. 

Backs — Gary Barone, and Alain 
Maca, Brockport co-captains: Andrew 
Bittson, and Hoyt Cousins, Williams; 
and Dale Graden. Tufts. 

Forwards — Don Ball, and Moham- 
med Daramy, Elizabethtown; John 
Buehler, and Bill McMllliam, Wil- 
liams; and John "Scotty" Moore, 
Brockport. 

Wheaton College nudged West- 
ern Illinois, 1-0, in the finals of 
the College Division Mideast 
Regional Soccer Championship to 
give the Crusaders their sixth 
straight title. 

Jim Lane's goal in the fourth 
quarter produced the victory in 
the rugged defensive struggle. 

Wheaton had advanced to the 
finals with a hard-fought 3-2 
triumph over Ohio Wesleyan in 
three overtimes. Western Illinois 
edged MacMurray, 1-0, in its 
opening game. 

In the consolation finals, Mac- 
Murray and Ohio Wesleyan bat- 
tled to a Z-Z deadlock. 

MIDEAST RECIONALS 

Semifinals 

Western Illinois 1, MacMurray 0 
wheaton 3, Ohio Wesleyan 2 (3 OTs) 

Consolation Came 
Ohio Wesleyan 2, MacMurray 2 

Championship Came 
Wheaton 1, Western Illinois 0 
All-Tournament Team 

Goalie — Clay Small, Ohio Wesleyan. 

Backs — Dan Kraftson, Wheaton, and 
Dick Eriekson. Wheaton; Robert 
Ebinger, Western Illinois; Joe Pur- 
pura, MacMurray; and John Brannan, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 

Forwards — Jim Lane, and Larry 
Sherman. Wheaton: Robert Morris, 
Ohio Wesleyan; Mike Balek, and Skip 
Begley. Western Illinois. 
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Grantland Rice Bowl 



McNeese State vs. Tennessee State 



Tennessee State's explosive of- 
fense will be up against the bal- 
anced attack of unbeaten Mc- 
Neese State in the Grantland Rice 
Bowl at Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 11. 

Tennessee State, a 26-25 win- 
ner over Southwestern Louisiana 
in last year's Rice Bowl, averaged 
41.9 points in winning eight of 
nine games this season. 

McNeese, which brings a 9-0-1 
record into the game, averaged 
25.5 points on offense and allowed 
the opposition only 9.9 points a 
game. 

Tennessee State's defense wasn't 
bad either. "Our defense has come 
along real well," said coach John 
Merritt. 

While the defense was blank- 
ing Central State in the finale, 
the Charlie Thomas and Joe Gil- 
liam-led offense was piling up 61 
points. Thomas rushed for five 



touchdowns, and Gilliam passed 
for three TDs. 

"Gilliam is the complete quar- 
terback," Merritt says of the se- 
nior quarterback. "He's a great 
leader and passer. He does it all, 
including our punting." 

Gilliam, who passed for 25 
touchdowns this season, estab- 
lished a school total offense sea- 
son record of 2,116 yards in di- 
recting the Tigers. 

McNeese, however, is ready for 
the tough challenge it has in 
meeting the explosive Tigers. 

"Selection to a bowl such as 
the Grantland Rice Bowl was one 
of our objectives at the beginning 
of the season," said coach Jack 
Doland. 

The Cowboys are led by full- 
back Larry Grissom and quarter- 
backs Allan Dennis and Greg 
Davis. Grissom became Louisi- 




ana's third leading all-time rusher 
this season, although he was ham- 
pered by an injury. He netted 638 
yards and scored 14 touchdowns 
to push his career total to 2,665 
yards and 34 TDs. 

Tenneuee State'* (S-l) 
1971 Season Scores 

Tennessee State 18, Alcorn 7 
Texas So. 28. Tennessee State 23 
Tennessee State 41, Grambling 35 
Tennessee State 42, Prairie View 20 
Tenne.ssee State .SO, Florida A&M 8 
Tennessee State 27, Southern 16 
Tennessee State 61, Morris Brown 7 
Tennessee State 54. Wisconsin St. 7 
Tennessee State 61. Central State 0 
McNeese'* (9-0-1) 
1971 Season Scores 
McNeese 47, East Texas State 3 
McNeese IS, Sam Houston State 13 
McNeese 24, Tennessee-Martin 20 
McNeese 29. Louisiana Tech 22 
McNeese 38. Lamar University 0 
McNeese 31, NE Louisiana 21 
McNeese 17, Troy State 7 
McNeese 3, NW Louisiana 3 
McNeese 31, SE Louisiana 0 
McNeese 20, Southwestern La. 10 

Boardwalk Bowl 




LARRY GRISSOM 



McNeese fullback 



Delaware vs. C. W. Post 



Gary Wichard . . - C. W. Post's aerial ace 



The University of Delaware 
puts its No. 1 national rating and 
unbeaten bowl record on the line 
against passing whiz Gary Wi- 
chard and his C. W. Post team- 
mates in the Boardwalk Bowl at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 11. 

The Blue Hens were voted No. 
1 following a 9-1 season, which 
saw major Temple squeeze out a 
32-27 win for the only loss on 
Delaware's record. 

Delaware is making its fourth 
appearance in the Boardwalk 
Bowl and the Blue Hens are 3-0 
in the Convention Hall contest. 

Delaware set 14 school records 
while tying four others during 
another spectacular season. Se- 
nior halfback Gardy Kahoe led 
the assault on the record books 
by establishing single-season rec- 
ords for most yards gained 
(1,216), most touchdowns (23) 
and most points (138). 



Senior quarterback Sam Neff 
completed 69 of 117 attempts for 
a 59 per cent completion rate, a 
school record. 

Delaware led the nation in total 
offense with a 509.6 yard average 
and in rushing with a 372-yard 
average. 

Kahoe, Bill Arm.strong, and 
Glenn Covin give the Hens a trio 
of outstanding rushers. 

While Delaware led the nation 
in total offense and rushing, C. W. 
Post was the national leader in 
passing. 

Post averaged 262.5 yards via 
the air with Wichard hurling 23 
touchdowns in the Pioneers' 8-2 
season. 

When Wichard isn't throwing 
to flanker Jim Cara, tight end 
Bill Cherry or another of Post's 
many fine receivers, tailback Ron 
Carman directs a potent ground 
attack. 



Another top receiver for Post is 
Lenny Izzo, who also is a danger- 
ous punt and kickoff return man. 

Post finished second to Dela- 
ware in total offense with its 
473-yard average. 

C.W. Post's (8-2) 
1971 Season Scores 

Lehigh 24, C.W. Post 14 
C.W. Post 21. Wagner 15 
C.W. Post 50, Guilford 16 
C.W. Post 4,"), Cortland St. 13 
C.W. Post 43, Gettysburg 7 
C.W. Post 42. Maine 21 
C.W. Post 37. Adelphi 9 
C.W. Post 62, Ithaca 0 
C.W. Post 47, Kings Point 0 
Hofstra 14, C.W. Post 12 

Delaware's (9-1) 
1971 Season Scores 
Delaware 39, Gettysburg 7 
Delaware 40, New Hampshire 7 
Delaware 23, Villanova 15 
Delaware 49, Lafayette 0 
Delaware 48, Rutgers 7 
Delaware 47, West Chester 8 
Temple 32, Delaware 27 
Delaware 49, Lehigh 22 
Delaware 54, Boston U. U 
Delaware 46, Bucknell 0 



Pioneer Bowl 



East. Michigan vs. Louisiana Tech 



Unbeaten Eastern Michigan 
University makes its first bowl 
appearance against Louisiana 
Tech, an old hand in post-season 
competition, in the Pioneer Bowl 
at Wichita Falls, Tex., Dec. 11. 

"We have a great football team 
and have overcome the adversity 
of injuries to outstanding running 
backs Larry Ratcliff and Don 
Madden," Eastern Michigan coach 
Dan Boisture said of his unbeaten, 
but twice tied Hurons. 

The Hurons used a rugged de- 
fense, the early-season offensive 
exploits of Ratcliff and a late- 
season punishing ground game 
built around Tim Packrall to 
compile a 7-0-2 record. 

The Huron defense, led by All- 
America defensive taclele Dave 
Pureifory, allowed only one touch- 
down in the last five games. 

Ratcliff, the national college 



division rushing leader, was aver- 
aging 7.2 yards per carry and had 
rushed for 1,188 yards when he 
was injured. The Hurons also lost 
Madden, who had a fine 4.2-yard 
average, with an injury. 

Packrall came on strong, aver- 
aging 5.2 yards per carry, to help 
pick up the slack. The Pureifory- 
led defense did the rest. 

Louisiana Tech has been in two 
previous bowl games under the 
coaching of Maxie Lambright. 
Tech defeated Akron, 33-13, in 
the Grantland Rice Bowl in 1968, 
but bowed to East Tennessee, 34- 
14, in the 1969 Rice Bowl. 

The Bulldogs are led by quar- 
terback Ken Lantrip's accurate 
arm and Charles McDaniel's fly- 
ing feet. Lantrip averaged 223.3 
yards in total offense with 210 
yards coming via the air. 

McDaniel, who is nicknamed 




"Quick Six", darted and sprinted 
his way to a record-smashing 17 
touchdowns and 104 points for 
Tech. 

McDaniel rushed for 913 yards 
and a 5.5 average as he collected 
five 100- yard-plus games. 

Eastern Michigan's (7-0-2) 
1971 Sea*on Score* 
East. Mich. 50. Oshkosh 0 
East. Mich. 28, Quantico 20 
East. Mich. 23, Idaho 22 
East. Mich. 17, West. Kent. 14 
East. Mich. 0, East. Kent. 0 
East. Mich. 31, Milwaukee 0 
East. Mich. 31, North Mich. 3 
East, Mich. 10, Northeast La. 10 
East. Mich. 35, So. Dakota St. 2 
Louisiana Tech's 18-2) 
1971 Season Scores 
La. Tech 28, Tampa 20 
La. Tech 26. Lamar Tech 7 
McNeese St. 29, La. Tech 22 
La. Tech 35, Southwestern La. 15 
La. Tech 28. Arkansas St. 27 
La. Tech 33. Northwestern La. 21 
La. Tech 24. Southeastern La. 9 
La. Tech 35, UT Chattanooga 20 
So. Miss. 24, La. Tech 20 
La. Tech 23. Northeast La. 0 

Camellia Bowl 




KEN LANTRIP 



La. Tecfi quotierback 



Chico State vs. Boise State 



ERIC GUTHRIE 



Bof$« State quarterback 



Chico State College, coming off 
the best season in the history of 
the school, will battle powerful 
Boise State in the Camellia Bowl 
at Sacramento, Dec. 11. 

Chico won nine of 10 games 
this season and tied for the Far 
Western Conference champion- 
ship. Boise State had a 9-2 record. 
Chico State's (9-1) 
1971 Season Scores 
Chico State 31. So. Oregon 9 
Chico State 31, Redlands 0 
Chico State 27. U.S. International 26 
Hayward State 28, Chico State 20 
Chico State 37, Sacramento St. 7 
Chico State 34, Humboldt St. 14 
Chico State 38. UC Davis 20 
Chico State 54, San Fran. St. 7 
Chico State 41. San Francisco 7 
Chico State 53. Sonoma State 14 



Chico's high-scoring offense, 
which averaged 36.6 points, is 
built around the passing of quar- 
terback Mike Salsedo and the 
running of Dave Demek and 
Steve Mendosa, who are called 
"Hot Backs" by their teammates. 

Demek is only 5-1 V2 and weighs 
156 pounds, while Mendosa stands 
5-9 and weighs 172 pounds. 
Nevertheless, they've rushed for 
more than 1,300 yards and 14 
touchdowns. 

The Wildcats' 394.9-yard aver- 
age ranked them in the top 15 
nationally. 

Defensively Chico has allowed 
an average of only 73.9 yards 



rushing per game. In addition, 
the Wildcats intercepted a record 
37 passes with Jim Wilkins' eight 
steals leading the team. 

Boise State's quarterback Eric 
Guthrie broke virtually every 
Bronco passing and scoring record 
Continued on page 6 

Boise Slate's (9-2) 
1971 Season Scores 

Boise State 42, Idaho 14 

Boise State IS, Cal Poly. SLO 14 

Boise State 17, Nevada, Reno 10 

Weber State 20, Boise State 7 

Boise State 47, Montana 24 

Boise State 34, East Washington 28 

Boise State 35, Cent. Washington 26 

Boise State 52, Montana State 24 

Boise State 22, Northern Arizona 17 

Idaho State 21, Boise State 17 

Boise State 28, Col. of Idaho 21 
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INTERPRETATIONS 



(Note: Publication of an interpretation in this column constitutes 
official notice to the membership. New O.I.s printed herein may be 
review by the annual Convention at the request of any member. 
Questions concerning these or other O.I.s should be directed to Warren 
S. Brown, assistant executive director, in the Association's executive 
office. 

It is suggested each set of interpretations be clipped from the News 
and placed in the back of the reader's NCAA Manual. It also is recom- 
mended that a reference to the O.I. be made in the Manual at the 
appropriate point.) 

Expenses — Foreign Tours 

Situation: A member institution or allied conference sponsors a for- 
eign tour in a particular sport. (82) 

Question: May the institution Tprovide cash to cover uniteniized 
incidental expenses incurred in connection with the tour? 

Answer: Yes. The institution or allied conference may provide $3.00 
per day for each member of the squad for each day of the tour, but the 
total number of days for expense purposes may not exceed 21. 
[C3-l-(«)-(l)] 

Recruiting 

Situation : An institution wishes to lease a private aircraft at regular 
charter rates to transport a prospective student-athlete and his parents 
or legal guardians to visit the campus. (22) 

Question: Is this permissible? 

Answer: No, An institution may not pay transportation costs in- 
curred by relatives or friends to travel to visit the campus unless it is 
in the form of reimbursement for the use of an automobile. rBl-5-(d)] 

Transfer Rule 

Situation: A student-athlete plans to transfer from a junior college 
to an NCAA member institution and pursue a major course of study. 
The number of degree credits which the institution will accept will 
depend on the major selected by the transfer student. (92) 

Question: For purposes of determining "transferable degree credit", 
which courses shall the institution count? 

Answer: Those courses accepted as deeree credit by the institution 
in any of its colleges, schools or departments [B4-1-O.I. 401] 

1.600 Rule 

Situation: An NCAA member institution utilizes, in part, a pass- 
fail grading system. (98) 

Question: What procedure is to be followed in determining the 
continuing eligibility of the institution's student-athletes under the 
NCAA 1.600 legislation? 

Answer: In evaluating the pass-fail grades, the "F" shall be com- 
puted as a 2.000 and "F" as 0.000. rB4-6-(b)-(2)] 

Situation: A student-athlete enrolls in an NCAA member institu- 
tion and has predicted a minimum 1.600 grade point average. During 
his freshman year he is permitted to participate and is awarded 
institutional financial aid. At the completion of the first academic year, 
he fails to achieve the necessary grade average to meet the continuing 
eligibility requirements of the 1.600 rule. He attends summer school 
in order to raise his accumulative average to be eligible under the 
1.600 rule for the next academic year. (97) 

Question: Is it permissible for the institution to provide financial 
assistance to attend this summer school? 

Answer: No. Bylaw 4-6-(b)-(l) provides that Institutional financial 
aid may be awarded for the first academic year in residence to 
student-athletes who have predicted a minimum grade point average 
of at least 1.600. Bylaw 4-6- (b)- (2) provides that subsequent scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid may be awarded only if the recipient meets 
the continuing eligibility requirements. [B4-6-(b)-(l) and (2)- 
O.I. 414] 



CD Track & Field Championships at Ashland 

• Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, has been selected as the 
site of the 1972 College Division Track and Field Champion- 
ships. The Championships will be conducted May 26-27. The 
NCAA officers, acting for the NCAA Council, approved the 
selection. 

Lacrosse Championship Per Diem Increased 

• The National Collegiate Lacrosse Championship per 
diem will be increased from $15 to $18 and officials' fees will 
be raised from $40 to $50 for first round games and from 
$50 to $60 for championship games. 

Camellia Bowl Game 



Continued 

in leading his team into the Ca- 
mellia Bowl. 

Guthrie set an NCAA College 
Division record when he had field 
goals of 36, 42, 40, 41, and 32 
yards in one game. He finished 
the regular season with 93 points 
on three touchdowns, 36 out of 37 
extra point attempts and 13 of 24 
field goal attempts. 

The 6-1, 205-pound senior from 
Vancouver, B. C, who is called 
the "Canadian Rifle," passed for 
2,147 yards and 19 TDs this sea- 
son. He also averaged 40.9 yards 
as the Broncos' top punter. 



from page 5 

Boise State was sixth nationally 
in total offense with an average 
of 416.4 yards per game. 

"All of us are very excited 
about playing in the Camellia 
Bowl," said Boise State coach 
Tony Knap. "We will do our best 
to represent our region and the 
Big Sky Conference against a 
very good California representa- 
tive— Chico State." 

Boise State and Chico have met 
once. The Broncos dedicated their 
new stadium with a 49-14 win 
over Chico in the season opener 
in 1970. 



THE NCAA 




A roundup of current membership activities 

and personnel changes 



DIRECTOR OF ATHLETICS 

District Three has three new 
ADs with JULIAN BELL ap- 
pointed at Knoxville College, 
CALVIN IRVIN taking over at 
North Carolina A&T, and ROGER 
COUCH at Oglethorpe University. 

Olivet College has named FRITZ 
C. LEWIS AD, while DONALD C. 
WATCHORN has been appointed 
at Midland Lutheran College. 
Prairie View A&M College has 
selected JAMES HAROLD HILL- 
YER and DeWAYNE KING is the 
new AD at San Jose State College. 

COACHES 

FOOTBALI FRANK L. GI- 

RARDI replaces BUDD F. WHITE- 
HILL as coach at Lycoming Col- 
lege. Whitehill resigned after five 
years, but he will remain as head 
wrestling coach. GIrardi has been 
a part-time assistant to Whitehill 
for three years. 

BASEBALI TOM O CONNELL 

is the new coach at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. O'Connetl, who had a 
124-43 record at Braintree High 
School the last eight years, re- 
places JOHN HUGHES, who will 
serve as an instructor in physical 
education and intramural sports 
at Brandeis. 

SWIMMING— Former Michigan 
All-America BRUCE McMANA- 
MAN succeeds BEHNIE WRIGHT- 
SON on the Naval Academy staff. 

FACULTY ATHLETICS 
REPRESENTATIVES 

District On«— HARRY A. LEH 
MAN at Bridgewater State Col- 
lege; District Two— RICHARD 
CLEGG at State University Col- 
lege of New York, New Paltz, 
JAMES R. McDonald at Pater- 
son State College, and RONALD 
W. BRADY at Syracuse; Diitrict 
Thre^JACK HOUTS at Florida 
Southern College, and HARM DE 



BLIJ at Miami; District Six — A. A. 
WHITE at Houston, and T. L 
LEACH at Texas Tech; District 
Seven— DANIEL MILES at West- 
minster; and District Eight — JOHN 
ROTH at Claremont Men's-Harvey 
Mudd, and WES LINGREN at 
Seattle Pacific. 

CONFERENCES 

GEORGE H. HOBSON has been 
appointed commissioner of the 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. JOHN CAMPBELL of 
William Penn has been selected 
president of the Iowa Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Conference, BILL 
BARRON replaces JOHN SIM 
MONS as publicist for the West 
Coast Athletic Conference. 

NEWSMAKERS 

RETIRED— HERSCHEL CALD- 
WELL after 41 years as a football 
coach at Duke. Caldwell worked 
under five Duke coaches and un- 
interrupted length of service ex- 
ceeds that of everyone connected 
with Duke athletics with the ex- 
ception of Athletic Director Eddie 
Cameron. 

APPOINTED— GEORGE E HAR 
RIS as director of recreational 
athletics at Texas Christian. 

DIED— JOHN H. YOUNG, 55, 
former football coach and athletic 
director at Jackson (Miss.) Col- 
lege. BILL STERN, 64, one of the 
nation's best known sports broad- 
casters. 

J. THOMAS KIBLER. 85, one 
time coach and athletic director 
at Washington (Md.) College. Cal 
State Fullerton College assistant 
football coaches JOE O'HARA, 39, 
BILL HANNAH, 37, and DALLAS 
MOON, 30. 

B. T. HARVEY, 79. former foot- 
ball, baseball and ba.sketball 
coach at Morehouse College and 
onetime commissioner of the 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference. 
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Athletics Must Keep 
Balance— Pritchard 



"An athletic program is often a 
window on the college and it is 
through this window many out- 
siders look and make judgments." 

Robert W. Pritchard, director 
of athletics and head of the phys- 
ical education department at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
made this statement. 

"Therefore, it is essential that 
an athletic program be kept in 
proper balance and perspective," 
he added. 

It is this type of leadership 
Pritchard offers the NCAA Coun- 
cil as District One Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Pritchard believes the Council 
works equally as hard for all col- 
leges and universities. 

Best Solution 

"I assure you every problem is 
thought out and talked atxiut in 
great detail so that the best solu- 
tion can be found by the Council. 

"There is great concern that the 
image of college athletics not be 
tarnished," he said of the policy- 
making Council. 

Pritchard also is chairman of 
the NCAA's Drug Education 
Committee, which recently dis- 
tributed a pamphlet, "The 
Coach: Ergogenic Aids, Drugs and 
the Athlete," to 2.50,000 coaches. 

He is past president of the New 
England Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association, a past member of the 
Eastern College Athletic Confer- 
ence, past president of the Quin- 
sigamond Regatta Association and 
for many years has been chairman 
of the Worcester Red Cross Water 
Safety Committee. 

Pritchard first appeared on the 
WPI campus in 1941 as an in- 
structor and assistant football 
coach. He had previously been a 
coach at Susquehanna University 
from which he graduated in 193fi. 
He also earned his ma.ster's de- 
gree at Penn State during that 



period. 

Hardly had his WPI career be- 
gun when he was called to active 
service in the Air Force. When 
the war ended, he was appointed 
athletic director and football 
coach at his old high school in 
Kingston, Pa. In 1947, he returned 
to WPI and in 1952, he succeeded 
the retiring Percy Carpenter as 
head of the department. 

He served as head football 
coach at WPI until 1966. 



Three Fullerton 
Football Coaches 
Killed in Crash 

Three California State Fuller- 
ton College assistant football 
coaches were killed November 13 
in the crash of a single-engine 
plane near Gaviota, Calif. 

The coaches were Dallas Moon, 
30; Joe O'Hara, 39; and Bill Han- 
nah, 37. Ernie Marictte, the pilot 
of the rented aircraft, also was 
killed. 

The coaches were en route to 
San Luis Obispo to scout a game 
between Cal Poly, San Luis Obis- 
po and UC Santa Barbara. They 
had left from San Diego where 
Fullerton had scored a come- 
from-behind 40-30 win over U.S. 
International University in an 
afternoon game. 

Last Contact 

The last contact with the plane 
was reported at 7:10 p.m. Wreck- 
of the aircraft was not discovered 
until Sunday after families of the 
coaches had notified authorities. 

Federal aviation officials be- 
lieve the Cherokee 150 slammed 
into the mountainside at the 
3, .500-foot level near Gaviota. 

"All coaches are close," com- 
mented Fullerton head coach 
Dick Coury, "but we were par- 
ticularly close because we started 
this football program at Fuller- 
ton toeether. It's an awful trag- 
edy." 

Dr. Donald Shields, Fullerton 
president, said "it quite obviously 
is the worst tragedy in the 12- 
year history of our college." 

Moon, the defensive co-ordina- 
tor, leaves his wife and two 
children; O'Hara, the offensive 
co-ordinator, is survived by his 
wife and eight children; and Han- 
nah, the line coach, leaves his 
wife and a son. 




Robert W. Pritchard 
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CERTIFICATIONS 



The following meets have been certified by the Extra Events Com- 
mittee in accordance with NCAA Bylaw 2-4 and 2-5: 

Track and Field 

National Invitational Indoor Track Meet, Jan. 14, 1972, College Park, 
Md. 

Oregon Indoor Invitational Track Meet, Jan, 29, 1972, Portland, Ore. 
Border Olympics, March 3-4, 1972, Laredo, Tex. 

Gymnastics 

Midwest Open Gymnastic Championships, Dec. 26-27, Hoffman Es- 
tates, III. 

The following soccer teams have been certified by the NCAA Extra 
Events Committee in accordance with the provisions of Constitution 
3-9- (d). The certification of each team shall be in effect until August 
31, 1972, unless the membership is otherwise notified. 

Washington — Triumph Continental Motors, Seattle. 

Connecticut — New Haven Soccer Club, New Haven. 

Colorado — International Soccer Club, Denver. 

Ohio — Ohio Collegiate Senior AlLstar Soccer Team, Dayton. 

Indiana — Indiana Collegiate Senior Allstar Soccer Team, Bloom- 
ington. 

The St. Louis Hamm's Beer Soccer Club has changed its name to 
the St. Louis Big Four Soccer Club. 

The membership is reminded that participation of a student-athlete 
on an outside soccer team or in an extra event in track and field or 
gymnastics which has not been certified will jeopardize his future 
eligibility in the sport. 

Additional meets and teams will be certified by the Extra Events 
Committee and notification will be printed in the NCAA Nfws. 
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Dr. Hardin B. Jones: A Talk With Students About Drug Abuse 



This ix ttie second port iif a :;t'rirs on 
Dr. Hardin B. Joncx' i'ssay "A 7'ul/c With 
Students About Druq Abusi'.". 

The News /eeis Dr. Jones, FroSessor 
of Medical Physics and Frojessor oj 
I'hysiology and Assistant nirector of 
DomiPT Laboratory, discusses a topic 
lohicli. is of great interest and concerii to 
its readers. 

By Hardin B. Jones 

University of California, Berkeley 

In spite of the evidence for hurtful ef- 
fects, some of those intrigued by these 
substances pressed on and at the sanie time 
generated propaganda, claiming that these 
experiences expand the mind: achieve 
"sensitivity to the breadth of conscious- 
ness . . . realization of depths or heights 
of the self" and other fancy sounding but 
unsubstantiated concepts about experi- 
ences labeled unique and maturing. 

One of the deluded and irresponsible 
persons was Professor Timothy I.eary who 
was dropped from the Harvard faculty 
"for his freewheeling rosearL-li in the use 
of LSD and psilocybin." Leary made even 
more spectacular claims such as: "There 
is no question that LSD is the most ijower- 
ful aphrodisiac ever discovered by man 
. . . LSD is the most powerful revolution- 
ary substance ever discovered by man." 

Gradual Increase in Use 

Throughout the period 1956 to 1964 
there was a gradual increase in the level 
of experimentation with drug use, but even 
so drug aliuse was not evident on the col- 
lege campuses until after the beginning of 
the signal disturbance on the Berlteley 
campus of the University of California in 
the Fall of 1964. 

This political disruption of the campus 
followed warnings given at the request of 
the administration of President Johnson 
in May of 19G4 to most university presi- 
dents in America to the elTect that the 
Soviet Government was to unlea.sh an in- 
ternal attack on this country. It warned 
that the Communists intended to use the 
educational system to cause internal dis- 
cord and strife. 

The message also stated that Berkeley 
would be the site of the initial thrust of 
the attack. The Communist-front organ- 
ization. SI:iti>, wliich had born set up at 
Berkeley five years before, printed and 
released in August 19fi4 a master plan for 
the disturbances that were to wrack the 
University campuses beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

In .January 196.5, immediately after the 
first political disturbances, there was de- 
liberately released propaganda which 
started the "Drug Movement." It was a 
movement for the legalization of mari- 
juana and an induceinent io liso it and 
other drugs, especially LSD. Thus began 
the drug craze and it spi ead very rapidly 
from that point on. 

This will all be )Tiorc meanuigful if we 
review drug use during an earlier histori- 
cal period. 

In the middle of tlie 18th century, some 
British entrepreneurs, who had a private 
army and a fleet of armed ships, moved 
into India and captured her mogul em- 
licrur. This group became the Britisli East 
India Company. After capturing the em- 
peror and looking through the inventory 
of assets they had gained, they found that 
they had acquired an opium industry. 

They gave the word to increase the pro- 
duction of opium. There was a great deal 
of fuss about this: other British observers 
in India complained that rice fields in 
Bengal were being plowed under and 
planted in poppies. However, the Briti.sh 
East India Company succeeded in stock- 
piling quite a bit of oijium. 

In the year of 1776, which we a-ssociate 
with our American Revolution, the Briti.sh 
Kast India Company made a decision. It 
is found in the log books of the Company 
that it decided to make an investment in 
China. That investment was the smuggling 
of a thousand chests of opium, each weigh- 
ing l.'?.^ pounds, into China. 

Kach che.st brought nearly 801) ounces of 
silver. The entire illegal transaction 
amounted to about a million dollars in sil- 
ver, a great deal of money in 1776. 

The illegal smuggling of opium into 
China increased at the rate of 6% per 
year. There was a regular increa.se in 
opium smuggled into and used in China 
at what is like a compound interest rate. 

The reason for this "compound interest 
rate" is that addicts spread their kind of 
behaviour among the population and a 6% 
increase per year means that every 12 
years the number of addicts increases by 
a factor of two. 



By 18.50, the tratlic in opium to China 
amounted to 60,000 chests annually or 60 
million dollars a year and, in 1850, this 
was big business. In fact, this trade bled 
off all the easily mobilized gold and sil- 
ver of China. The treasure How made the 
British East India Company .so wealthy 
that it dominated India. 

According to the Kncyclopaedia Britan- 
nipp"The'^rltish East India Company 
v\-n&^<i as the British Government of 
In^^^pt was the giant monopoly of the 
1 9|Qcen.tury and the opium trade division 
k|<jwn as the Opium Monopoly. 

ev«f" 
the worl^h 
llectual 




China decayed 




d traded 
%!rainics, all 




This trade brought social affluence to the 
British on a scale that did not require 
much middle-class industry. Many Britisli 
statesmen spoke out against the trade on 
moral grounds and .some said tliat it would 
eventually cause the demise of British 
civili/ation because the afTluence could not 
last without large scale industrial support. 

They pointed out that indiistry was be- 
ing stunted by tlie affluence of external 
origin. History has proven them to be 
largely right. The British have remarkable 
industries, but they are still insufficient in 
magnitude to support luxury and worldly 
influence, liatlier they are a heritage from 
the past. 

Since the end of World War II, the lack 
of opportunities within industry for the 
Kritiyb has denied a bright future for many 
yiuiiig people. 

As a consequence, too large a segment 
of youth tends to be idle and frivolous. At 
the beginning of the Beatle craze, the sit- 
uation of English youth was described as 
a madness "to march giggling into the sea." 

The culture of idleness has alTected us 
also and has paralleled the rise of drug 
use. The Briti.sh, too, were socially sus- 
ceptible to the American drug culture, 
which became transplanted to England 
soon after it started here. 

The rock music born in England is 
prnnitive and agitativc and may amplify 
the appeal of propaganda for nihilism, re- 
volt, anarch}', and drug culture. 

Words of songs certainly sometimes en- 
dorse these attitudes. Tlie communications 
of intellectuals at British universities tend 
to rellect the economic austerity of the 
times and this intellectual climate affects 
academic environments elsewhere and the 
art and the tlieater as well. 

Thus, in many ways, America is being 
alTected by the backlash from a drug cul- 
ture in another country of another century. 

In our present situation, a few in aca- 
dcmia who are severely alienated from our 
society are attracted to the Mao Tsc-tung 
.style of guerilla politics and have fre- 
quently been among those who have en- 
couraged the drug culture as a tool for 
revolution. 

The drug culture was also advanced by 
a lot of unthinking people who simply 
were fascinated by drug experiences. But 
it is well documented that a Marxist phi- 
losopher named Marcuse wrote the pri- 
mary works that enabled the alienated 
Left in this country to take up drug cru- 
sading, sexual freedom, and other dissen- 
tient behavior as a means of attacking the 
structure of the country. 

Protestin.g the war in Vietnam has 
Ijecii an important part of the Berkeley 
political disturbances. Tlie activists who 
protest the war in Vietnam tend to be 
tlie same people who are pushing for legal- 
ization of marijuana, legalization of abor- 
tion, and legalization of homosexuality. 

Tiie movements intermingle and tend 
to reinforce each other in many ways. 

Many prominent people have unequivo- 
cally stated that they believe marijuana 
to be a safe drug, among them Dr. Timothy 
Leary, Dr. Joel Fort, and Dr. Margaret 
Mead, I don't believe it. I have seen much 
evidence to the contrary. 



I liave shown and no one has been able 
to contradict my evidence that marijuana 
has a cumulative effect on the mind. One 
of tlie important bits of evidence for this 
is that those who use marijuana get prac- 
tically no mental effects during the first 
few uses Some rare individuals are able 
to discern a small effect the first time or 
two, but usually there is almo.st none until 
4 to 6 marijuana cigarettes have been con- 
sumed. 

This amount can l)e taken all in one 
sitting or spread out over a period of weeks 
to months. It takes a definite amount of 
exposure before you begin to hallucinate. 
After you hallucinate the first time, it only 
takes a joint, or even a part of one, to 
hallucinate the next time. 

In other words, there has been an ac- 
cumulation of the past effects; although 
you get over the immediate acute effects 
and supposedly recover, there is a residue. 

Furthermore, those of us who have been 
examining and interviewing young people 
who use marijuana liave observed that 
most of them have had a personality 
change. They have a decreased attention 
span, a lowered jiower of concentration, 
and an inability to act beyond routine. 

They tend to bo unable to meet long- 
range commitments or make new long- 
range commitments; they prefer to work 
at a lower level of intensity and make 
decisions on a day-to-day basis. 

Tl)cy arc mentally fogged but do not 
perceive their dullness unless they stop 
drug use; then, former users quite uni- 
formly report "seeing the fog lift" over 
a period of months. There are also char- 
acteristic and persistent brain wave 
changes that appear, not with first use of 
marijuana, but rather with the first "high." 

This evidence is quite overwhelming for 
those who care to see it. On the other liand, 
there is evidence that marijuana users like 
their low-key effort and may manage the 
routine of life without difficulty. 

In spite of the foregoing statements, I 
agree with people who are saying that 
mari.juana is the mildest drug in use in 
the drug craze. Certainly this is true in 
contrast to the irreversible brain damage 
caused by some other drugs. 

The "pot-headedness" accumulates hut 
i/ can disappear if ;a user wi.shes to .stop 
and is able to stop smoking marijuana, but 
it takes from 6 months to a year for these 
effects to disappear. Thus tlie problem is 
that even when a young drug user decides 
to stop, it will take liim many months to 
rcestablisli liis efficiency. 

Most young people cannot afford one or 
two years' interruption in their drive to- 
ward maturation. The undergraduate years 
are very important years and the drug 
culture is interfering with the maturing 
and socializing process of young people in 
a tremendous though subtle way. 

Most high schools in the large cities of 
tliis country. New York, Boston, Chicago, 




statistically and through studies of indi- 
vidual case histories is so strong that 
cause-and-ellect relationship should be 
presumed between use of marijuana and 
subsequent use of other drugs. If there 
is any doubt, it is only about what these 
mechanisms may be. 

Marijuana use is increasing in frequency 
among typical u.scrs. In a year's time, the 
average use rate appears to have gone 
from weekend use to nearly daily u.se. 
There are al.so new recruits as youngsters 
pass into the teen ages, when they are 
more susceptible to accepting "invitations" 
to use marijuana. 



Otherwise, marijuana use has about sat- 
urated the susceptible segment of the 
youthful population. The 30% that have 
had strong moral training are relatively 
rcsisiant to taking pot, yet they may be 
converted if they decide to try it. The 
change in drug use patterns observed since 
1970 is still rapidly advancing and may 
take a terrible toll unless drug users accept 
better life .styles. 

We have already seen much drug-in- 
duced mental disease and tragic, needless 
deaths of drug users. When the drug craze 
began at Berkeley in 1965, we not only 
had marijuana in common use but also 
large amounts of LSD. 

Within about two years, however, young 
people backed off from LSD because they 
could see the dangers. During this period 
at Berkeley, we had about 20 deaths from 
LSD abuse; there is somctliing very cold 
and sobering about a corp.se. 

When I challenged Dr. Timothy I^cary 
on television in 1969, he was pushing the 
p.sychedelic drugs as a protest to the war 
in Vietnam. I told him that T considered 
his advice irresponsible and that a .study 
I had just completed showed that there 
were more young people killed and men- 
tally maimed from drugs than were killed 
or maimed in the war in Vietnam during 
the same period. 

He said, "I only know 200 people who 
have died from LSD use." I said, "Dr. 
Leary, these are probably people that you 
knew per.scmally." (Dr. Leary had been in 
the newspapers because of drug-linked 
deaths on bis property.) Dr. Leary then 
stated, "Marijuana has never killed any- 
one." 

But in the liglit of this statement, con- 
sider that after a decade of nearly un- 
changed ri,sk of motor vehicle deaths per 
capita, the motor veliicle mortality began 
to show an increase about 1962 amounting, 
by 1967, to 10,000 deaths annually in ex- 
cess of the level prior to 1962. 

Coincident with the spurt in traffic fa- 
talities, there was an ecjually abrupt in- 
crease in the outpatients cared for by men- 
tal clinics and hospitals and in the number 
of cases receiving bed care in mental hos- 
pitals. 

This amounts to 780.000 outpatient men- 
tal cases cared for in 1967, an excess of 
600,000 per year from the 180.000 per 
year treated prior to 1960. This number is 
still on the increase; 1967 is tlie last avail- 
able tabulation. 

Bed care cases by 1967 were 300,000 
more tlian the 950,000 cases per year man- 
aged by our mental Iiospitals ijrior to 1960. 
While some other factors may also account 
for the increase in these tragic events, the 
drug craze is precisely coincident, and the 
consequences are precisely the expectancy 
from drug abuse. 

We may eventually know the full rela- 
tionships between drugs and morbidity and 
iriortality, but it does appear that about a 
million or so persons may have been pro- 
foundly affected by drugs through 1969. 
In the relationship of drugs to vehicular 
accidents, it is likely that the drugs lessen 
tlie ability to respond in emergencies. 

For example, alcohol, which is undoubt- 
edly responsible for most accidents, is a 
hazard more commonly for the reason that 
it slightly impairs the judgment rather 
than the fact that it has caused frank in- 
toxication. 

liOoking to other drugs used in tlie drug 
craze, my current survey of drug users at 
Berkeley shows about equal probability of 
experience with mescaline, LSD, or am- 
phetamines on the part of those who have 
used drugs more powerful than marijuana. 
Amphetamine use is particularly likely to 
encourage interest in repeating the ex- 
perience. 

After talking to many young people who 
have used amphetamines, I feel that what 
they are describing is a preorgasmic sexual 
experience. The amphetamines have the 
ability to create within the mind a sensual 
experience remarkably parallel to sexual 
sensuality. It docs not involve stimulation 
of tfie genitalia. Some amphetamine users 
follow with an injection of heroin which 
induces orgasmic .sexual sensation. The 
combination is the ultimate in sexual per- 
version, sexless sex. 

Such perversions are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to overcome and they can be a block 
against normal sexual function. The mind- 
altering drugs all affect sensuality; all can 
and most do modify sexual sensuality. 

All such altered sen.sual perceptions of 
a marked degree pervert the pattern of 
normal sensual gratifications. For some 
persons these perversions are severe and 
lasting. 

To be continued in the next i-s.sue of the 
NEW.S. 
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Fomer Gridders Extelling in Baylor's School of Law 



Athletes are stepping to the front more and more 
in the classroom and in their chosen professions. 

No longer does a student-athlete have to worry 
about being tagged with the "dumb athlete" label. 

"An Increasing number of athletes are stepping to 
the forefront in both the world of sports and the 
world of the professional arts," says Edwin M. Hor- 
ner, a law professor at Baylor University. 

Horner has the evidence, too. He points to the 16 
college football players who currently are enrolled 
in Baylor's School of Law. 

The list includes: Gilbert Beall, Brian Blessing, 
Derek Davis, Alvin Flynn, John Kelly, John Mosely, 
Pinkie Palmer, Barry Phillips, Greg Pipes, Russell 
Seraf^n, and Dennis Watson, all former Baylor play- 
ers, as well as Tom Deaton and Buster Adami from 
Texas A&M, Wesley Evans from Texas Christian, 
Joe Baron and John LaGrone from SMU. 

Horner, who serves as chairman of Baylor's Ath- 
letic Council, isn't alone in his high praise of the 
student-athlete. Law School Dean Angus S. Mc- 
Swain Jr. has been impressed with the 16 ex-foot- 
ballers in Baylor's Law School. 

"My experience with these players has been an 
excellent one," he said, "and I believe this has oc- 



curred to a certain degree because of the personality 
characteristics they usually carry over into becoming 
good law students." 

Horner believes athletics play a vital part in the 
educational development of a young man. 

"In my opinion," he said, "athletics strengthened 
these students' maturity." 

The players echo Horner's opinion. 

"One important aspect of athletics is handling the 
amount of pressure applied from teammates and 
from trying to outplay an opponent," said Adami, a 
former All-Southwest Conference linebacker and 
member of the 1968 Cotton Bowl team. 

"This experience has helped me in law school," 
he continued. "When you're competing with law stu- 
dents, you're accustomed to the pressure." 

Palmer says football provides unlimited experi- 
ence for a student-athlete. 

"There are unlimited values you learn from play- 
ing football," he noted. "Football is a melting pot of 
the rich, the poor, the brilliant, and the not-so- 
bright," said the co-captain of the 1969 Baylor team. 

Every team can't win, as Mosely, who played on 
the oft-beaten Baylor teams of the late '60s, knows, 
but there's always a lesson to be learned. 



"When 1 was at Baylor we lost some tough games," 
he said, "but I learned the ability to bounce back." 

Flynn, who quarterbacked the Baylor teams from 
1967-69, singles out the discipline to be learned from 
athletics. 

"You know you've got to work, just as if it's an 
eight-hour job," he says. 

Mosely recalled a typical day during the football 
season at Baylor, 

"You'd get out of classes, take a nap, go out to 
the stadium to watch films, get taped, get ready to 
practice, work for an hour or two, then eat. Mean- 
while, you're dead tired and probably have some 
studies to do. With a 10:30 p.m. curfew, you have to 
budget your time," he said. 

Their athletic participation is behind them now, as 
the lawyers-to-be "practice" with legal terms, cases 
and procedures. 

"All are making satisfactory progress towards their 
degrees," said Horner. "In fact, many are on the 
Baylor Law Review staff for which higher than aver- 
age grades are needed to qualify." 

Horner points with pride to the athletes. 

"These men have been leaders in athletics; they 
should be the leaders of tomorrow," he said. 



NCAA Calendar of Coming Events 



Event 


Site or Host 


Dote 


Camellia Bowl 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Dec. 1 1 


Grantland Rica Bowl 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Dec. 1 1 


Pioneer Bowl 


Wichita Falls, Texas Dec. 1 1 


Boardwalk Bowl 


Convention Hall 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dec. 1 1 


Postgraduate Scholarship New Orleans, La. 
Committee Selection Meeting 


Dec. 1 2 


National Collegiate 
Soccer Championship 


University of Miami Dec. 28-30 
Orange Bowl 


College Baseball Coaches 
Association Convention 


Marco Polo Hotel 
Miami Beach, Flo. 


Jan. 3-5 


66th Annual NCAA 
Convention 


Diplomat Hotel 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Jan. 6-8 



Minor Changes in College Basketball 




College basketball will have 
its fewest rule changes in years 
this season. 

In fact, there are no drastic 
changes for 1971-72. 

"The most significant change 
was in the 'held ball' rule, 
which addressed itself to mini- 
mizing stalling and delay tac- 
tics," said Dr. Edward Steitz, 
editor of The Ojjicial NCAA 
Basketball Rules. 

"There were some clarifica- 
tions to aid enforcement of the 
spirit and intent of existing 
principles," added Steitz. 



Huln Differencei 
For 1971-72 

Rule One — Plastic nets meeting 
stated specifications are legal 

Rule Two — Official scorebook 
shall remain at Scorers' table 
throughout game, including in- 
termissions. 

Rule Three — Piping on trim 
around neck and arm openings of 
shirt shall not exceed one inch 
in width. 

Rule Four — Five-second time 
limit established for closely 
guarded dribbler in fore-court. 

Rule Six — Only one jumper 
may occupy a space which is on 
the perimeter of a jump circle. 

Rule Nine — Free thrower may 
not leave the free throw semi- 
circle after the ball becomes live 
until the ball touches the ring or 
backboard, or free throw ends. 



